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FIRST US—USSR GO MATCH 


Ron Snyder (US) At The World 
Amateur Go Championships 
Who Won? 

See p. 13 


inside: How To Improve Your Opening 
The Way To Shodan 


and more! 
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moe NATIONAL GO SOCIETY 
Pi fff | ISON, NJ 08817 
as ‘ae 4 RAMSEY ROAD, EDISON, l 
CATALOG NON MEMBER MEMBER 
NC. WOODEN GO BOARD PRICE PRICE 
GB 006 F 1.5cem thick, Agathis folding board 20.00 14.00 
GB 101-T 2.5em thick, Agathis table board 45.00 30.00 
GB 102 TP 5.5cm thick, Agathis table board 90.00 60.00 
GB 102 T 5.5cm thick, Masame Agathis table board “Supreme” 135.00 90.00 
GB 112 KI 5.5cm thick, Itame Kaya table board 260.00 180.00 
GB 112 KM 5.5cm thick Masame Kaya table board. (2 pieces glued together) 349.00 210.00 
CATALOG NON MEMBER MEMBER 
NO. TRADITIONAL GO BOARD WITH CARVED LEGS PRICE PRICE 
GB 105 LX 14.5cm thick, Masame Agathis board 360.00 270.00 
GB 106 LX 17.5cm thick, Masame Agathis board 480.00 360.00 
GB 107 LX 20.5em thick, Masame Agathis board 600.00 450.00 
GB 108 LX 23.5cm thick, Masame Agathis board 720.00 540.00 
If you are interested in a Shinkaya board (Spruce), simply mark “S” after the catalog number. 
Prices are same as Agathis board. Spruce has a nearly white color while Agathis has a light creamy brown 
color. (A cloth cover will be furnished without extra cost.) 
GB 115 KA 14.5cm thick, Itame Kaya board 1,200.00 900.00 
GB 116 KA 17.5cm thick, Itame Kaya board 1,800.00 1,200.00 
GB 117 KA —_.20.5cm thick, ltame Kaya board 2,400.00 1,600.00 
A custom wooden cover and a cloth cover will be furnished without extra cost for Kaya board. 
CATALOG NON MEMBER MEMBER 
NO. SET OF STONES AND WOODEN BOWLS PRICE PRICE 
GS 223 GL 6.5mm thick, high quality glass stones (set) 25.00 17.00 
GS 228 GL 7.5mm thick, high quality glass stones (set) 30.00 20.00 
GS 234 GL 9.5mm thick, high quality glass stones (set) “Phoenix” 40.00 30.00 
WB 301 L Two, Ash bowls, Large (Dark brown color) 35.00 20.00 
WB 302 LX Two, Zelkova (Keyaki) bowls, Large (Light brown color) 100.00 60.00 
WB 303 LX = Two, Mulberry (Kuwa) bowls, Extra Large (Yellowish brown color) 150.00 90.00 
WB 304 LX Two, Chinese Quince (Karin) bowls, Extra Large (Reddish brown) 120.00 70.00 
Large bowls can accommodate up to 9.8mm thick stones & Extra Large bowls up to 12.1mm. 
CATALOG NON MEMBER MEMBER 
NO. ACCESSORIES PRICE PRICE 
WC 912 LX Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 5.5cm thick board. 50.00 30.00 
WC 915 LX Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 14.5cm thick board 100.00 70.00 
WC 916 LX Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 17.5cm thick board 110.00 80.00 
WC 917 LX Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 20.5¢em thick board 120.00 90.00 
WC 918 LX Paulownia (Kiri) wood cover for 23.5cm thick board 130.00 100.00 
WC 930 LX Paulownia (Kiri) wood case for extra large bowls 70.00 45.00 


Postage, Insurance & Handling 
1. U.S.A. included. 
2. Canada; 
Up to U$ 200.00 order: Add 10% 
U$ 500.00 order: Add 7% 
U$ 900.00 order: Add 5% 
Over U$ 900.01 order: Add 3% 
. Other country; Write 


Write for free brochure. 
“How to select and preserve the 
Go equipment. 


1. Member price is applied to the National Go Society, American Go Association 
and Canadian Go Association members. Go club members who send a 
member list are entitled too. At least 10 players should be on the list. 

. Go clubs are entitled to get 10% discount on orders of 9 or more items (or 
3 sets) of any items. 10 or more sets of order, please write for assistance. 

« 3. In case you are not fully satisfied, return equipment in the original packing 

within 5 days from arrival for your full refund. Please understand return 
postage is the customers’ responsibility. 
4. If there is any damage, report immediately to the delivery company or post 
office for insurance. 

. Any applicable taxes for foreign orders are the customers’ responsibility. 

; Please make a remittance by check or money order payable to “National 
Go Society”. Foreign orders; Please make U.S. bank draft or international 
money order in U.S. funds. 

. Prices subject to change without notice. 

. Illinois residents, please add 6% sales tax. 

. Most items are readily available. If not, you will be advised. 
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H GO 

# An ancient board game which takes simple elements ~line and circle, black3 
sand white, stone and wood - combines them with simple rules and generates! 
subtleties which have enthralled players for millenia. Go's appeal does not 
Frest solely on its oriental elegance, but on practical and stimulating features 3 


gin the design of the game. 


Go's few rules can be demonstrated quickly and grasped easily. It is enjoy-§ 
pably played over a wide spectrum of skills. Each level of play has its charms, } 
frewards, and discoveries. A unique and reliable system of handicapping leads: 
to equal contests between players of widely disparate strengths. Go is uniquely § 
eflexible, and rewards patience and balance over aggression and greed. An: 
eeatly mistake may be made up, used to advantage, or reversed as the game} 

progresses. There is no simple procedure to turn a clear lead into a victory. 3 
Go thinking seems more lateral than linear, less dependent on logical deduc-3 
tion, and more reliant on a "feel" for the stones, a "sense" of form, a gestalti 
Eperception of the game. : 


Beyond being merely a game, go can take on other meanings to its devo-} 
tees: an analogy for life, an intense meditation, a mirror of one's personality,’ 
an exercise in abstract reasoning, a mental "workout", or, when played well, 3 
a beautiful art in which white and black dance in delicate balance across: 


gthe board. But most important for all who play, go, as a game, is challenging § 
gand fun, : 


: : ___,, AMERICAN GO JOURNAL (ISSN 0148-0243) 

The AGI is a publication of the American Go Association and offers instruction, 

commentary, news and articles of general interest about the game of go. AGA 

If Membership and AGI subscription is $20/yr. Copyright 1986 by the American Go 
: a eae tol ae Snipe. ni eagens in whole or in part is prohibited. 

; iC es are ume. kite: American Go Associati : 

eric we ec sociation, PO Box 397, Old ee | 


American GO Association 


P.@. Box 397 Old Chelsea Station New York, N.Y. 10113 


The AGA is the national organization of US go players, cooperating 
with similar national organizations around the world. The AGA: 

- Publishes the American Go Journal and Newsletter 

_- Sanctions and promotes AGA-rated tournaments 
~ Organizes the US Championships : 

| = Distributes an annual club list and membership list 
_ = Maintains a computerized num@rical rating system — 
~ Schedules and organizes tours of professional players 
Works to. develop a strong national network of clubs 
Promotes go and develops project to strengthen the US. gobiaving. 
_ community. 
AGA is working to let more people know about your favorite game, 
and to develop your strength and that of your opponents. Join today! 


AGA Officers 


President: Terry Benson Membership Secretary: Bob High 
Western V.P.: Les Lanphear Youth Coordinator: Chen Dao Lin 
Vice President: Masao Takabe Information Officer: Peter Shotwell 
AGJ Editor: Roy Laird Regional Coordinators 

Club Coordinator: Roger White New England: Don Wiener 
Treasurer: Barbara Calhoun Southern California: Joe Walters 
Ratings Coord.: Dave Relson Northern California: Jeff Knox 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Date —_ New Membership Renewal ___—- Address/Name Change 
** FOR AGA USE ** 

Amt Check/Cash Rec'd / / 

CDL BC RL DW LL JW TB 


Name 1 

1 

1 

' Response sent: CDL BC RL TB LL 
1 

' 


Address 


Card, List, AGJ's/GR's, Other 


ZIP Telephone # 


Regular Membership (includes a subscription to the American Go Journal 
for 1986 - $20/yr. and American Go Newsletter) *** overseas add $5 *** 


Chapter Membership (includes an AGJ subscription). Chapter Membership 

for 1986 - $30/yr. authorizes a club to sponsor AGA rated tournaments, 
make use of the AGA label service, receive AGA 
organizational materials, and offer to club members 
a $5 "Limited" AGA membership (no AGJ subscription). 
Limited Memberships must be sent by the AGA Chapter 


Contribution to the work of the AGA in promoting GO on a national level 
(those who wish to flake a tax-deductible donation toward Go education 


may do so by sending a separate check payable to the American Go 
Foundation. An acknowledgement will be sent by the Foundation.) 
Total Enclosed payable to the American Go Association 


Your support and that of every player who loves the game of go is crucial to its 
continued growth. Thank you for your help! 


The American Go Association 


GO NEWS 


Tournamania! 


Have You Played In a 


Tournament This Year? 


Contributors: Steve Fawthrop, Allan Abramson, Dewey Cornell, 
Pat Thompson, Warren Litt, Chris Kirschner, 
Terry McIntyre, Don Wiener, Roy Laird 


Go continues to grow. So 


record—breaking number of go events in a dozen different cities. 
attendance records have also been shattered. 


been a 
Many 
More and more players are 


far this year there have 


discovering the joy of meeting other go lovers and testing one’s skills "where 
it really counts". Some of the new blood is doing frighteningly well, such as 
the Bostonian 13—kyu who tied a strong 5— dan for first place! 


Ann Arbor’s 
Winter Icebreaker 


The Ann Arbor Go Club got 
the tournament year off to an early 


start with its annual winter 
tournament on January 18. 
Twenty-two players braved the 


Michigan winter to play go on the 


University of Michigan campus. As 
morning broke on Ann Arbor an 
unusually heavy fog settled in, 


eerie background for 
morning play. The good spirits of 
the crowd remained undimmed, 
however, and they quickly consumed 
the tournament refreshments 
consisting of muffins, bagels and 
various drinks. 

It was quite pleasant to see 
that players from across Michigan 
made the drive. In addition several 
of Michigan’s regular rivals from the 
Cleveland Go Club showed up, as 
well as a group of strong players 
from Canada. Dave  Relson 
graciously hosted players from both 
Toronto and Cleveland, and it is 
rumored that they held their own 


providing an 


international tournament long into 
the night. 

The tournament was played 
according to Michigan’s usual 


one—day, six—round format (see AGJ 


19:3). The immediate pairing system 
worked smoothly, and the 22 
contestants played a total of 61 
games. Remarkably, over half of 
them involved handicaps of two 
stones or less, despite the spread in 
strengths from 4—dan to 20—kyu. 

Even experienced tournament 
players need to adjust their 
playing—time strategy to the 
immediate pairing system. 
Newcomers may tend to rush 
unnecessarily. Several players found 
that they had completed six games 
by about 3:00 PM, barely five hours 
after play had begun. Players with 
experience with this system realized 
that there was plenty of time to 
study their moves because of the 
increased efficiency of the pairing 
system. 

Three players finished with five 
wins each: Aaron Converse 4—dan, 
Hal Rosenblit 2—dan, and Canadian 
Pat Thompson 2-dan. This 
three—way tie was broken on the 
basis of head—to—head competition 
and resulted in Rosenblit finishing 
first, with Converse coming in 
second. Thompson took third, also 
winning the prize for best finish by 
an out—of—town player. 


4) 


A large feature in the Ann 
Arbor News earlier in the week 
brought in a steady stream of 
spectators throughout the day. The 
club quickly sold out its supply of 
beginning go books and many players 
gave impromptu lessons and 
demonstrations. Mr. Dertung Yuan 
brought his two young 
12—year—old Chien—Heng and 
8—year—old Chien—An, each of 
whom gave the tournament director 
an exciting handicap game between 


pairings. 
Toronto Open 


The Toronto Open was held 
again on its traditional second 
weekend in March. Over half of the 
46 entrants this year were dan—level 
players. The Open was generously 
sponsored this year by Japan 
Communications Company Inc., 
which provided operating funds, 
beautiful plaques for the division 
winners, advertising and TV coverage 
on JCI‘s Japanese Panorama, which 
appears on Toronto’s Channel 47. 

JCI also. recruited many 
subsidiary sponsors to donate prizes 
and agreed to sponsor the 
tournament each year from now on. 
Sharp Electronics of Canada, Yamaha 
Canada Music, Sony of Canada, 
Sanko Trading Co., Masuko 
International, Okame Japanese 
Antiques, Iwaki, Shizuoka—En, 
Imports of Toronto, Japan Air Lines, 
Michi Restaurant and World Canada 
Ltd. all donated prizes, including a 
Sharp color TV which was raffled off 
as a door prize. Anyone who had 
played all six games was eligible, and 
Tom Pyne of Toronto was the lucky 
winner. é 

In the main tournament, 
Yoshiyuki Yamaoka was the winner 
with Bruce Amos finishing second 
and Byung Y Song third. 


sons, 


Two young Chinese-Americans 
prepare to be Michigan Champions. 


Boston Breaks 
Attendance Record 


On the following weekend 
(March 23), The Massachusetts Go 
Association in Boston held their 
usual Spring Tournament, and were 
gratified to see the largest turnout 
ever, as over 380 players showed up. 
Paul Howard, a perennial 15—kyu, 
entered as 138—kyu and had a good 
day. He won all his games, and 
ended up splitting first place with 
Don Wiener, 5—dan. Henry Leung 
1—kyu placed third. 

The large turnout encouraged 
the club to plan its first-ever Summer 
Tournament, which was held on July 
20. By the last round Wiener, Phil 
Petersen 3—kyu and Quinn Cushing 
8—kyu all had _ perfect records. 
Petersen was paired with Wiener (at 
7 stones) and Cushing also played a 
seven—stone game against a 1—kyu. 
In both games White won, so Wiener 
took first place. Skip Ascheim, who 
co—directed the tournament with 
Wiener, took second place over 
Petersen, who came _ in _ third. 
Petersen and Ascheim had _ equal 
records, but Ascheim was declared 
the winner because his opponents 
had stronger records than Petersen’s 
opponents that day. 


photo by Dewey Cornell 


Denver Debut 


Players from Santa Fe, 
Albuquerque and Kansas City as well 
as members of Colorado clubs came 
together in Denver on May 2—4 for 
The Colorado Open. Three different 
tournaments were conducted from 
Friday evening through Sunday — 
The Colorado Lightning Tournament, 
The Colorado Open Championship 
with all even games for dan players, 
and The Colorado Handicap 
Championship, for all players. This 
event was so successful that it will 
now be conducted on a yearly basis. 

The lightning tournament was 
held on Friday evening, serving 
primarily as an introduction for the 
out of town players. It also helped 
to overcome the puzzlement created 
by the electronic clocks borrowed 
from the AGA. Players were allowed 
to play who they wanted when they 
wanted, with prizes awarded for the 
highest number of wins and for the 
highest winning percentage. Both of 
these went to Allan Abramson of 
Kansas City, who had a score of 
7-0. Runners—up were Steve 
Fawthrop and Bert Bates, each with 
6—2 records. 

The main events started on 
Saturday. Pairings in the Open were 
arranged so that the top players 
avoided each other until the second 
day. Three players finished the first 
day with 4—0 records, leading to an 
exciting conclusion on Sunday as 
they fought for the three available 


prizes. In the end, no one emerged 
as an outright winner. Allan 
Abramson 8-—dan beat Chan Yi 


5—dan, Yi beat Y Oishi 5—dan and 
Oishi beat Abramson, so all ended at 
6-1 and a three—way tie for first 
place was declared. 

The Handicap Championship 
was equally close, with out of town 
players taking the first three places. 
Despite a 4—0 score at the end of 
the first day, Jim Michali 4—kyu of 
Colorado Springs was unable to 


sustain his strong start. In the end 
he shared first place with Jay 
Ackerhalt of Santa Fe and Leonard 
Bromberg of Albuquerque, both 
3—kyu. All three players had 5—2 
records. It was a close finish. At 
the start of the last round, five 
players had a chance to tie for first 
place. Seven players finished with 
4—8 records. 

A number of special prizes were 
awarded, most of them donated by 
the AGA. In the Handicap 
Championship, everyone who had 5 
or more wins got a prize. In the 
Open, prizes were awarded to all 
players who beat an opponent at 
least two stones stronger than 
themselves. Doug Sorenson 1—dan 
achieved this feat twice, and both 
John Dawson 2~—dan and Allan 
Abramson 8—dan did it once. The 
AGA also donated one of Mr. Ing’s 
electronic clocks as a prize. It was 
awarded to the player with the best 
overall performance relative _to 
strength, with winning margins in 
each game taken into account. Once 
again Allan Abramson emerged as 
the winner. 

The organizers would like to 
thank all the participants for making 
this first effort such a success. We 
plan to repeat it next year, so mark 
the first weekend in May on your 
calendar. It will probably be the 
only two-day tournament all year 
for hundreds of miles, so come on 
over and make a holiday of it. 
Springtime in the Rockies can be a 
very pleasant experience. 


Kansas City Hosts 
Championship 


On May 24—5, 16 players from 
Kansas, Missouri, Louisiana, Nebraska 
and Arkansas gathered for the fourth 
annual Midwestern Go Championship, 
sponsored by The Go Club of 
Greater Kansas City. 

The first day featured a clinic 
in which teaching games were offered 


Cont'd on p. 26 


All A-Board! 


Roger White 


Go By Golly By Post 
by Tom Schmidel 


I may well be the most active postal go player in the US at the 
present time. I am now playing 28 games with a total of 16 new—found 
friends. It is my love of the game and the fact that I now live in an area 
known as a go "desert" that encouraged me to get into playing by mail. I 
knew that postal play would be slow; the average game would take a year 
and a half to two years, but any play was better than none. What I didn’t 
realize was how rewarding and satisfying it would be. 

A chatty note usually accompanies each move, so I’m now aware of the 
snow sharks in Denver; employment prospects in the oil fields of Wyoming; 
the tropical charms of Pago Pago; the latest trends in science fiction; and 
much, much more. It’s nice to find something in my mailbox besides bills 
and advertising circulars. My innate impatience was tweaked when I was 
playing only a couple of games, but now that I am receiving several replies 
daily it all flows. I’m a 10—kyu and I have found that I and my opponents 
seem to play a couple levels above our normal across—the—ban levels. I 
find that studying and sleeping on one move has improved my play. And I 
no longer get emotionally committed to one tactical play. I see more of the 
board. 

Knowing that I wanted to play many games and realizing the 
computer’s ability to handle them conveniently, I purchased an Apple Ie. I 
then wrote a program that allows me to save the latest status of all my 
games, call them up, enter my opponent’s reply, study and then enter my 
move. Then I print out the latest display of the board and mail it to my 
opponent. 

With my computer program in place, I then mailed out 30 blind 
invitations to names I had picked at random from an outdated AGA 
membership list. I got better than a 50% response!. This underscores the 
need for a postal go club similar to the one Bill Spight of New Mexico used 
to operate. I am calling it the POGO Club and this is the first official 
announcement of its existence. 

Anyone interested can write to me, Tom Schmidel, Rt 1 Box 305, 
Fairmount,GA 80319. I will compile a list, and then mail out copies to 
everyone on it, so that the individuals can then contact each other. I will 
also include copies of paper boards and round stick—on labels to use as 
stones. If you have an Apple II, I will forward my program for the cost of 
the disk, postage and handling. I will also include a sheet with some helpful 
suggestions. 

I am hoping that the response I get will lead to our becoming as 
active and dynamic as any club in the US, complete with tournaments, 
prizes, and a newsletter. 

So jump aboard as a charter member. What I’m talking about is 
another way to promote go in the US, and have fun too! 


Talking Stones 


Peter twell 


THE GAME OF WEI CHI 


by Count Daniele Pecorini and Tong Shu 
introduction by H. A. Giles 
128 pp., 28 plates 
published in 1929 by 
Longmans, Green and Co., London, New York and Ontario 


This book has been written with the object of 
introducing a fascinating game to the West, with 
the hope that someday Western players will rival 
and compete with the masters of the Far East. 


These visionary words were written in 1929 by Count Daniele Pecorini 
and Tong Shu, in a book which seems to have escaped the notice of 
previous go writers. This is a pity since The Game of Wet—Chs is the only 
book in English to use Chinese examples, terminology, legends and history to 
interest and teach the beginner. The anecdotal approach alone makes it 
worthwhile reading for players of any level. An early Chinese "allegory" 
about wei—chi is quoted, for example: 


A game of wei—chi is symbolic of the gradual occupation 
of our planet by the human race....Jts sides are the coasts, 
washed by the ocean and seas. The corners can be compared 
to islands or peninsulas. Those parts having a greater coastline 
are more easily defended. 

The central part of the map corresponds to the center of 
continents where the inhabitants have no outlet to the sea... 
[In the beginning] men were few and the families or tribes had 
all the territory they desired without need for offensive or 
defensive action. They lived in a state of nature....But with the 
multiplication of human beings began...[the first struggles] for 
the appropriation of the best places along the rivers and sea 
coasts. As the game develops...and bases have been 
consolidated, advance to the interior is begun....The occupation 
of territory is rendered permanent by the formation of live 
masses. 

When the war ends peace treaties are made....All terri— 
tories on the map are occupied. In one place we find large or 
small masses that have definitely won their territory. In 
another, masses live side by side, respecting the rights of their 
neighbors whom they can never hope to dislodge....We have not 
arrived, in our world, at the state of finality achieved at the 
end of a game of wei—chi. 


Another translated anecdote in the book, from the Sung Period (circa 
1200 A.D.), describes how the players are divided into nine grades or 
"hands". 

First Hand: "Spiritual State", as though the spirit of the 

player is supposed to wander on the map in 
a divine way. 

Second Hand: "The Giver of Light" 

Third Hand: "The Perfect State" 

Fourth Hand: "Approaching the Mystery" 

Fifth Hand: "Intelligent" 

Sixth Hand: "Clever" 

Seventh Hand: "Strong" 

Eighth Hand: "Of Modest Appearance" 

Ninth Hand: "Humble" 


According to the authors, the first three "hands" are further classified 
as "inspired" and "gifted with inborn wisdom". Of the second three hands, 
it was said that "knowledge [has been]...acquired with assiduous study". 

The last three "hands"...(who take only six stones from the first-grade 
players)...are said to be on the way to perfection and are called ‘suffering 
students’. 

Besides a brief history of wei—chi, Pecorini and Tong recall the players 
of the famous "Ten Games of the West Lake". 


Fan—Si—Pin was the greatest wei—chi player that ever 
lived....Su—Ting—An, another great master of the time, often 
played with him....The style of Fan, however, was much more 
brilliant and audacious than that of Su, who was a master of 
defense. A Chinese writer wrote that Fan was like a winged 
horse which gallops over the clouds, devouring space, while Su 
was like a very reliable cob who never took a wrong step... 
steady as a rock, all—foreseeing, all—defending. 

In the West Lake games, each player won five games 
(though Fan scored a few more points). They both happened 
to have been born in the same town, and both lived to be very 
old. 

When Fan died, the poet Yuan—Wei wrote a poem which 
was engraved over his tomb. ‘Here lies the invincible Fan, 
whose glory nobody could tarnish. Only the great Su could 
fight with him, but the sun would set over his moves of 
defense, while Fan, smiling and lighthearted could exchange 
jokes with his friends, or go to sleep between the moves of his 
opponent. Oh! great, generous soul, so good toward the 
needful, so indifferent to the powerful, your fame will never 
cease, and you will sleep in your glory under these pine trees 
soothed by the breeze.’ 


Besides commentary on other famous games, The Game Of Wei—Chi 
also includes as an introduction part of the first article in English on go, by 


Cont'd on p. 31 


The Eighth World Amateur Championship 


photos and text by Barbara Calhoun* 
*except as noted 


The Eighth World: Amateur Go Championship was held in Tokyo, 
Japan from May 27-80, 1986. The eight—round Swiss—style event was won 
by Ka—yui Chan 7—dan, from Hong Kong, who placed second last year. 
Equalling his record of 7-1 was Japan’s Yasuro Kikuchi 7— dan, who placed 
second by tiebreak. 

ike! Xue Lin Song 7—dan of China 
, $ placed third. This was a major upset 
for China, which has won six of the 
seven previous championships. 

Ron Snyder of the US placed a 
disappointing 14th, with a 4—4 record. 
Snyder was a bit under the weather 
— in fact, it had been questionable up 
to the last minute whether he would 
be able to attend at all — and so 
perhaps did not consistently achieve 
his top level of play. 

This year for the first time, the 
USSR sent a representative to the 
WAGC, Ivan Detkov 6—dan of Kazan. 
The US—USSR match was one of the 
highlights of the Championship. 
Snyder fought hard and emerged 
victorious (see p. 18). Detkov also 
finished with a 4—4 record and so 
placed 15th, right behind the US. 

The top Westerner was Janusz 
Kraszek 5—dan of Poland, who placed 
sixth after a surprising win over 
Top: The main playing area. Middle: Ronald Schlemper 6—dan of the 
Ka—yui Chan 7—dan of Hong Kong, Netherlands, who finished seventh. 
accepts first prize from legendary The tournament included 
9—-dan Eio Sakata. Bottom: Ron contestants from 34 countries including 
Snyder in the seventh round. In the 8 from Asia, 19 from Europe, 5 from 
background the crowd starts to form North and South America and one 
around the Japan—China match. 


cont’d on p. 12 


B86. 5 27: TUE) 3O‘FR! 


SG OiNkKRK 


Watching from |. to r. are John 
Power; Dominique Cornuejols 2—dan 
of France, European Team Captain; 
and Jan Bjarke Frederiksen 1—dan, 
the 1985 Danish Champion. Middle 
left: Adjacent to this area was the 
traditional style playing room with 
its peaceful atmosphere and 
beautifully crafted stones and boards. 
Bottom right: A glimpse of the sushi 
(and more) closing feast at the 
Nihon Ki-in. At left are 1985 
Australian Champion Sang—dae Hahn, 
Jonathan Wood of the Takadanobaba 
Go Club. Based in Tokyo, this 
official AGA Chapter has actively 


TELL) 


@ Betas 


among Westerners 
living there. At right: Snyder and 
Hasibeder talk with Frederikson while 


encouraged go 


Carol Snyder samples the hors 


d’oeuvres. 


Go activity was everywhere in the 
Nihon Ki-in during the tournament. 


Top Left: Olli Lounela i—dan of 
Finland demonstrates Bruce Wilcox’s 
NEMESIS — go—playing — computer 
program in the lobby bookstore. Top 
right: Upstairs in the public playing 
room adjacent to the tournament 
area, two young players draw a big 


crowd. Middle left: Mr. Ing 
Chang—ki plays a casual game. 
Middle right: Chief referee Kato 
Masao, winner of numerous 


championships and author of the Ishi 
Press book Kato’s Attack and Kill, 


analyzes a top game after the final 


round, as Go World editor John 
Power interprets. Bottom right: 
Helmut Hasibeder 6—dan of Austria 
vs. Ron Snyder 6—dan of the US 
during the seventh round. 


NEXT PAGE — Top: This colorful 
stylized world map, displaying the 
flags of each participating go 
association, was on display in the 
Nihon Ki—in lobby. Middle right: 
Otake Hideo 9—dan, the perennial 
host extraordinaire to WAGC players, 
plays a consultation game against 
Vladimir Danek 5—dan of 
Czechoslovakia. and Ron Snyder. 


After the tournament the Suita 
City branch of the Nihon Ki—in 
sponsored a three—day tour of 
the Osaka area. Afterward, 
the Kansai Ki-in hosted a 
number of players for a few 
more days. The USSR’s 
Detkov and the US’s Snyder 
are shown playing a relaxing 
game at the Kansai Ki—in as 
Hashimoto Shoji, head of the 
Kansai Ki—in, looks on. 


photo courtesy of The Kansai Ki—-in 
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each from Australia and New Zealand. Belgium and Luxembourg, as well as 
the USSR, played this year for the first time. 

The tournament this year was a festive tour—de—force of Japanese 
hospitality. The WAGC is sponsored by the Nihon Ki—in (Japan Go 
Association) and Japan Air Lines. The International Go Federation 
organizes the tournament. With offices at the Nihon Ki—in and an 
international Board of Directors, the IGF carries out a variety of functions 
contributing to the international development of go. 

At the general meeting of the IGF’s member countries it was decided 
that the 1987 WAGC will take place in Beijing, China. This will be the 
first time that the event is held outside of Japan, and could prove to be a 
turning point for international amateur go. A committee of high—ranking 
officals from the China All-Sports Federation attended to observe closely, in 
preparation for hosting next year’s championship. The international 
character of the game is demonstrated in many ways, some subtle, some 
obvious, now that the IGF is becoming a more international organization. 

The issue of official tournament rules, for example, suddenly takes on 
greater urgency. The current WAGC rules are essentially the rules of the 
Nihon Ki—in. A committee to study these rules has been formed and 
serious discussions got underway this year. 

Mr. Ing Chang—ki, the Chinese philanthropist and founder of the Ing 
Chang—ki Wei—chi Educational Foundation, also attended with a large 
delegation. Mr. Ing has many ideas for the promotion of go. Among his 
many contributions to the development of world go is the World Youth 
Wei—chi Championship held each year in Taipei. All the organizers 
enthusiastically supported discussion of other ideas, such as the notion of 
international computer matches. A bright future with a rich variety of 
international go activites seems to be on the horizon. 


RON RESTS: The Suita City 
Nihon Ki—in hosted a sukiyaki 
dinner in a  Japanese—style 
dining hall, It all caught up 
with Ron Snyder, who finished 
the night "under the table." 


East Meets West: 
A Game From the 1986 
World Amateur Go Championship 


commentary by Ron Snyder 


May 28, 1986 

Tokyo, Japan 

B: Ron Snyder, 6—dan (USA) 
W: Ivan Detkov, 6—dan (USSR) 
5 1/2 points komi 


B17 is an extension from both 4) SS 
the upper left and the lower right. 
Approach stones are both big, but in re eal [ - e @@ 
this case the upper left takes Go) 18 L® 1 O00- 
precedence because of the possibility 6)-—+ ] l 
of B’s follow—up joseki in the lower Oo a 
left corner in which B obtains ® 


thickness toward the side. (See Vol. Od 


1 of Ishida’s Joseki Dictionary for 27 
details.) G2) 

A two~space pincer instead of @QQ- 
W18 would be more effective. ® 


B21 is an extremely big fuseki 


point, but W22 is a severe attack. B 
should defend by jumping out with 


the small knight’s move. "Urgent 3 
before big", as the proverb says. 

As later play shows, B’s shape 
after 23-85 is still not completely 
alive, so W is still in the game. B81 
would have been better off one space (1 - 100) 
to the left of W80. 

The timing of a probe like W50 is always difficult to determine. Here it 
is out of place because it has no relationship to W’s reducing effort that 
began with W6. The correct follow-up would have been W54—B55—W85. 

Starting a ko with W56 seems dubious with the urgent point of B85 still 
open. The territorial value of winning this ko is about thirty moves, but B 
gets two moves elsewhere and takes the initiative. 

With W80—B81, both sides are deluded. Rather than connect with B8l,a 
play at B93 would give good shape. 

B85 — Finally! 

B99 is necessary, but a play one space to the left would have eliminated 
some nasty aji. 

W110—118 is very severe on B and gives W a promising game. B119 
seems like the only thing to try. 

If W124 at 125, B plays at 124 to get a ko. With 124 W hopes to 
swallow the upper side whole for a sure win. 


© 


From B 181 on, the fighting is 
too complex for mere amateurs under 
time pressure. 

W secures his bits and pieces 
with 144-148, but the resulting B 
pon—nuki helps B to live easily. 

B plays 157 after reading out a 
sure win. He is taking no chances. 
Had B9 been played one space to 
the left, connecting the cutting stone, 
B158 at 158 would have spelled 
doom for W’s group on the lower 
side. 

B159 is the winning move. W’s 
five stone group on the upper side 
must make eyes, which gives B’s 
trapped group time to live as well. 
After B161 B cannot be prevented 
from making two eyes. 
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(101 - 200) Later moves omitted. 


Blessronis SO Board | 


PC's high resolution graphics simulate a GO set * Board size 
option from 1x1 to 19x19 * Game can be saved anytime for later 
continuation or review * Moves can be inserted anywhere in a 
game * Game record can be printed out in standard notation * 
Recorded game can be played forward or backward * Playback 
either manual or automatic with adjustable rate * Recorded 
game can be continued from any move as a new game * 
Comments can be inserted after any move, during play or later * 
Comments announced by tones, and reading them is optional * 
Move number is always displayed * Number of captured stones is 
displayed * Automated capture of stones * Score calculated at 
end of game * Sound of GO stones on board (optional) * A 
tutorial that teaches GO * A library of famous games on disk * 
BROWSE program presents GO text files for convenient reading * 
Annotated bibliography * Glossary * Not copy protected 


Requires an IBM PC or compatible, 128i, one single- or double- 
sided disk drive, a graphics adapter, graphics monitor, DOS 1.0 or 
higher. The price is $29.95 (+$3.00 S&H; tax in CA). 


07” Infinity Systems International 
4 PO Box 9964, Berkeley, CA 94709. 415/548-8170 
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THE WAY 
TO GO 


At Last! 


After two years of rewrite, review, 
reorganize, regurgitate, refresh and 
recopy, The Way To Go is 
here, in final form. 


Field tests have shown this to be 
an effective tool for the go 
"introductor" — the experienced 
player who applies himself to 
helping others to develop interest 
in go. You can concentrate your 
energies on the most promising 
candidates, getting them over the 
hump of initial understanding and 
into the arena of enthuisiastic 
self—pursuit as efficiently as 
possible. 


For further info, write to the 
AGA's new Educational 
Coordinator, Phil Straus, 228 W. 
21st St., Philadelphia PA 19103. 
Please enclose $1.95 to help cover 
production costs, postage and 
handling. 


Ask About Quantity 
Discounts! 


To My Neighbors On The Same Floor 
by Anne Dicky 
translated by Jean—Claude Chetrit 
from Revue Francaise de Go March 1984 


Instead of progressing regularly and evenly from one level to the next, 
we tend to progress by jumps. These are the plateaus at which we run in 
place, and they correspond to different perceptions of the game. 

I have tried to identify some of those plateaus, in an empirical and 
subjective way of course. I want make it clear that I am talking about how 
one perceives the game while analyzing — that is, during post-game 
discussions or while kibitzing. There is a two—stone difference with the level 
while playing. If you are 8—kyu and think that the player you are 
observing is playing poorly, he is probably at your level: if you think he is 
playing moves that you yourself would play, then he is at least 6—kyu. 


First level(beginner): "Playing With One’s Nose On The Board" 


Acquired: elementary techniques (counting of liberties, particularly when there 
are two or less). 
Typical test: spotting an atari unannounced by the opponent (when a 
shodan fails this test, we say that he is hallucinating). 
Goal: knowing how to evaluate a local situation for urgent moves (attack, 
defense) and 
having a vague sense of the global situation (ahead, behind). 
Advice:— look for and evaluate potential territories: 
— do not play a move without considering what your opponent might 
answer: 
— play rather than look at games: 
— a little trick: get used to not picking up your stone until after 
you have decided where to put it (when you start to apply this 
rule, progress becomes dazzling. Naturally, nobody 
applies it strictly.). 


Second level(15—12 kyu): "Trying For The Big Picture" 


Acquired: The main concepts (groups dead or alive, semeai, ko fights); 


the player is no longer obsessed with capturing stones, he ) 
plays for territory. | 
Typical Test: Evaluating a catastrophic local situation ("I am dead in j 


gote!"). Also, being able to tell whether you are ahead or 
behind by more than 30 points. 

Goal: Distinguishing between strong groups and weak groups, between 
potential territory (open to invasion) and safe territory, 
between urgent moves and big moves. 

Advice: — Memorize model nine—stone handicap games and play them back 
until you are sick of them: explain them to beginners, play 
them back against stronger players: 


— Learn (and play!) nine—stone handicap josekis of invasion at 
the side of the board: 
— Get used to not playing important moves without considering 
at least two answers by your opponent. 
Bibliography: Beginners’ books (especially Iwamoto’s Go For Beginners 
— Ed.), French Go Review, Lim’s The Nine—Stone Game 
(currently available in French but not English.—Ed.) 


Third level(around 10—kyu): "Making Do" 


Acquired: The player has now developed a fairly sound grasp of basic 
tactical ideas, but finds himself adapting his strategy to his 
tactical options. 

Typical Test: Having an explanation for most of your moves ("I thought 
I would use my wall to make a territory in the center"). 

Goal: Steering the game, (keeping the initiative), determining the 
purpose of sequences (offense, defense, both if possible). 

Advice: — Classify your own weak groups into important groups and 
groups you can give up; 

— Practice replaying your games, right afterward and at home 
if possible: 

— Verbalize the reasons for the move you are going to play as 
if you were commenting, before playing it! 

— Attack your opponent’s weak groups without necessarily 
killing them ("What could I get from attacking? Will the 
group live in spite of the attack — or even worse, because of it? 
Does my attack put one of my own groups in danger?") 

Bibliography: Basic Techniques of Go, The Elementary Go Series (especially 
38 Basic Joseki, Tesuji and Life And Death.—Ed.) 


Fourth Level(8 — 4 kyu): "Finding One’s Own Style" | 
Acquired: the ability to identify positions of strength or weakness; 
some idea of strategies involving influence; a rudimentary grasp 

of the importance of seizing and keeping the initiative. 

Typical Test: Choosing intelligently between two playable sequences ("I 
preferred abandoning the corner to make a wall", which really 
means, "I have abandoned my threatened group in a cowardly 
manner, in the silly hope of making territory in the center." 

Goal: Developing a personal approach to the game. For this you have to 
know your strengths and weaknesses and adapt your game to that | 
style. For example, a timid player might develop a brilliant | 
endgame, and end up playing games with small territories; an 
aggressive player would prefer large moyos... 

Advice: — Play many different partners (tournaments are good for this) 

— Work on your technique (tsume—go, tesuji and other problems) 
— Do not despair: a lot of people get stuck at this level 

for a long time, especially around seven and five—kyu... 
— Refine your personal style, ie. be able to justify shady 

moves ("This is my method"); that does not mean insisting on 


8) 


playing bad moves (pushing on the second line at the 
beginning of the game supposedly because a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush, that is not a "strong style" but 
shortsighted thinking). 
Bibliography: Just about everything. 


Fifth level(3 — 1 kyu): "Latency Period" 


This level breaks down into stages. The "oral" stage is rather painful 
(particularly for others). The "anal—sadistic stage ,however, is quite 
enjoyable. 
Acquired: Enormous amounts. The player studies like a madman: joseki, 
shape, vital points... His theoretical knowledge is enormous, 
his ability for analysis prodigious. 
Typical Test: Having at least two explanations for each move, 
particularly the bad ones. 
Goal: Only one — shodan. 
Advice: — Determine the price to pay to obtain your objectives; 
— Adapt theory to practice (don’t get into complicated 
sequences,even if joseki). 
— Take action against your bad moves (don’t pick up a stone 
until you know where to put it down...remember?!) It’s not 
the lack of knowledge of the variations of the "magic sword" 
which is slowing down your progress, it’s the large number of 
outright mistakes. 
Bibliography: All the sophisticated stuff (which I haven’t read). 
Why You Are Losing At Bridge by S.J. Simon, though it 
discusses a different subject, lays out some excellent principles. 


Sixth level(shodan): "Valhalla" 


It is clear that at this level the player has mastered most of the essentials 
of go, though a few details remain (I still haven’t quite understood 
completely what a seki is). The existence of levels superior to shodan would 
be hard to explain, were it not for the existence of players who are 
abnormal, professional or megalomaniacal. Since it is they that win the 
tournaments, it is time to switch to bridge. (Recently, I have been losing 
a lot of bridge tournaments.) 


| TELE_TSURKE 
LETS U0U TAKE Of THE WORLD 


ACROSS TOWN ACROSS THE COUNTRY AROUND THE WORLD 


Test your skills against fresh opponents...Establish a genine 

national rating for yourself...Create your own game records 

easily...Chat while you play...Realistic game board with 
tournament clock 


Available for IBM compatibles and Commodore 64 
$35 - includes full AGA membership. ($15 for Full AGA members) 
Write AGA — TELE—TSUKE, Box 397, New York, NY 10113 


Getting The Most Out Of The Opening: 


Typical Fuseki Patterns and Their Game Plans 
by Ohira Shuzo 9—dan 
translated by Bob Terry 
This series originally appeared in Kido July—December 1982 


To amateurs, the game of go is often a bewildering affair. From 
start to finish, the almost infinite variety of possible moves presents 
one opportunity after another for confusion and indecision. Yet to a 
professional player the choice is obvious: You play here or you play 
there. The position will allow no other moves, so the only thing to 
do is to analyze a very few alternatives. 

Of course this is easier said than done. But in the following 
essay, Ohira 9—dan tries to explain how in a given situation to do 
just that. He is not playing either side, he is simply pointing out 
the rational basis of a well— played opening. 


SOMETIMES AN EXTENSION IS MORE IMPORTANT 
THAN ENCLOSING A CORNER 


Buried within every rule is an exception. A fundamental rule in the 
opening is to "Play in the open corner first, enclose a corner second," but 
it’s only natural to find exceptions to this. 

Dia. 1 shows a perfectly 
ordinary opening. From B1 to W4 
the rule is "Play in the corner 
first" is faithfully adhered to and 
when B encloses one corner with 5, 
W plays the kakari at 6 in 
accordance with another rule of the 
opening, "Don’t allow two corner 
enclosures." 

The sequence through B11 
follows the most common of all 
josekis. It’s hard to conceive of a 
situation where choosing this joseki 
would be a mistake. 

Well, then, this is where the 
problem comes up. If W follows 
the rule and encloses the corner 
with 1 in Dia. 2, what will happen? 

B has been waiting eagerly to 
extend to 2. It’s rare indeed for 
one to get the opportunity to play 
such a splendid move in the 
opening. Once B gets to develop 
both wings of his formation with 6, 
he has an ideal position in the 
upper right sector. 


W cannot omit playing 3. Something like Dia. 3 also seems big, but 
B will expand his sphere of influence at once by extending to 2. 

One method W can adopt to limit the size of B’s domain is the 
shoulder hit of 3, but up to 9 W has merely created a group of weak, 
floating stones and the position will be a difficult one to play. 

Another point: after B jumps with the marked stone in Dia. 4, W1 
is the vital point to erase B’s potential territory. But defending the 
upper side with B2 is good and after the standard sequence to W7, B 
builds up power in the center with 8. It’s no easy matter for W to settle 
his group in the upper right. In the meantime, B clearly seizes the 
initiative. 

In this opening there is no choice but to discard the rule "Enclose 
the corner second." 

W1 in Dia. 5 seems to be the only point. If B2, W encloses at 3 
and welcomes the opportunity to start a fight if B invades at a. It’s 
obvious that this course is superior to the bankrupt policy of Dia. 2.. 

For B’s part, the fact that W has neglected to enclose the corner 
will make him all the more eager to play a kakari against it. Let’s start 
by examining the 3—5 point kakari of B1 in Dia. 6. W2 is the worst 
possible answer. B’s stock reply from 3 on forces W into a terribly 
overconcentrated shape. I really can’t believe that many people would 
play this way, but the correct response is not easy to come up with. 
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W’s two—space high pincer in Dia. 7 is just the right answer to B’s 
8—5 point kakari. The trick is to challenge B to battle immediately if he 
plays the kosumi of 2. W3 is the vital point. If B pushes up at a, W 
extends to 17 and the marked stone is looking better and better. If he 
tries to put up a fight with 4 and the following sequence, W resolutely 
blocks at 9. 

After W17, B is stuck for a move. He cannot avoid being blocked 
in at either b or c. 


If that’s the case, what about B’s jump to 1 in Dia. 8? W attaches 


and draws back with 2 and 4. The joseki sequence here again finds the 
marked stone in an excellent place. If B continues with 11, W plays 12. 
If he plays 11 at a, W blocks at b. 

It seems that B should play the high kakari in Dia. 9. Attaching 
underneath W2 initiates the joseki through B7. W6 maintains balance 


with the right side extension but it’s a little thin. If W tries to cover up 


this thinness in his position with 8, B9 is a good point. B preserves his 
opening move advantage. 


Next let’s try the 


attachment from above with coo H 
1 in Dia. 10. If B is kind EeRAS | 
enough to hane at 2, W can oo + 
make the most of the tat H 
marked stone with the hane eet an 

; rane Lt 
and extension of 5 and 7. HOF +O 4 - 
But this is hardly likely. B Coen Co 
is sure to counter—attach PPE EET 
at 1 in Dia. 11. After B18, Dia. 10 
the effectiveness of W’s W12 throws in 
marked stone has been 
reduced. 

FOR SALE 


Out—of—print go books and partial sets of Go Review and The 
American Go Journal. 10—20% discount on new issues, books, boards, 
bowls, stones. Write: C.R. Hutchinson, 1520 Anderson Court, 
Alexandria, VA 22132. Phone: (703) 256-8110. 
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Since the attachment does not seem 
right, let’s see about W’s pincer at 1 in Dia. 
12. If play follows the standard joseki to 
15, W has gotten everything his own way. 
W’s marked stone is neatly splitting B’s 
position and his thickness balances well with 
the stone in the lower left corner. 

But in response to W’s low pincer at 1 
in Dia. 13, B’s kosumi at 2 seems good. W 
can hardly adopt a low posture with 3 at a, 
but the knight’s move at 3 invites B to 
attach at 4 in order to trade profit for 
influence with the joseki through 12. The 
accepted evaluation of this joseki is that 
even in the local area B has gotten a good 
result, so certainly he must be satisfied. 

How about the two—space high pincer 
at W1 in Dia. 14? If play follows the usual 
course after B2, W surrenders the corner but 
manages to develop on both sides. This is 
okay I guess. Here we have one game. 

B would perhaps choose to jump to 2 
in Dia. 15. The sequence to W7 is more 
than likely. The upshot here is that W’s 
marked stone would evidently be better 
placed at a,but that’s quite a subtle 
difference. He doesn’t have all that much 
cause for dissatisfaction. 

In conclusion, W must give preference 
to the extension here rather than the 
enclosure, and B must aim for the sort of 
development shown in Dia. 14 or 15. 
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Usually, play in the opening proceeds with the stones developing from 
the corners to the sides. That’s because of the high value given to kakaris 
and corner enclosures. However, these plays in the corner cannot always be 
assigned a greater value than extensions along the side. I demonstrated this 
with the previous opening pattern, but let’s examine the point again... 

The moves from B1 to 13 in Dia. 1 make up an opening which is 
often played. Here W14 is a big move that defends against a B invasion at 
a. He may be reluctant to play this since at this stage there are quite a 
few big points he might occupy, but W’s left side stones on the star point 
and on the 3—3 point do not offer suitable follow—up plays to enclose the 
corner. 

Now B must solve the problem of where to play. How about the 
kakari of 1 in Dia. 2? It may seem that B is building a big position on the 
lower side with 3, but actually W‘s extension to 4 on the upper side is more 
valuable. The sequence to W16 is likely to result, and W has quickly 
gotten a promising game. 

Well, then, what about a kakari from the other side with B1 in Dia. 
3? W makes the pincer at 2. Continuing with the invasion at the 3-3 
point with B38 leads to the joseki sequence through W12. 

It’s easy to see in this position how the lower side is close to being 
worthless in terms of developmental potential. The low posture of B’s 
marked stone is what strikes one first. When one plays the joseki ending 
with B’s marked stone, the purpose is to use this single move to settle the 
position on the lower side. For B to poke his head out in that direction 
with 11 makes little sense. 

After W12, B will probably develop 
the upper side with 18 and 15, but W 
can be satisfied with jumping to 16. In 
this case the possibility that B will make 
a great deal of territory on the upper 
side is remote. When W expends a 
move to defend the right side, B will 
find it difficult to build territory on the 
upper side. Answering B17 calmly with 
the defensive W18 gives W good 
prospects. 


THE VALUE OF THE SIDE OF THE BOARD 


The result when B invades at the 


38—3 point with 3 is too awful, so let’s 
examine the double kakari of B8 in Dia. 
4 in response to W’s pincer at 2. The 
best answer appears to be to attach and 
block with W4 and 6. Here, too, W is 
unconcerned about allowing B to build 
territory on the lower side. 

When B plays 9, W captures one 
stone with 10 and 12 and answers B’s 
3—8 point invasion at 15 by blocking at 16. 

Up to 21, B managed to build a 
more substantial position on the lower 
side than in Dia. 3 and if he can get in 
a move at a he will control a nice chunk 
of territory. 

But W gets sente to play 22 and if 
we set W's left side against B’s lower 
side it’s clear that W comes out ahead. 
This is another failure for B. 

If a kakari against W’s star—point 
stone is no good, let’s see what can be 
done against the 3—3 point. The 
shoulder hit of B1 in Dia. 5 is a bad 
move. W takes profit with 2,4 and 6 
and this is not a situation where B can 
use his thickness to advantage. I’m sure 
you can see how good W’s marked stone 
is beginning to look. There is not much 
possibility of a center—oriented game 
developing. 

Let‘s consider a kakari from the 
side with B1 in Dia. 6. With play 
proceeding with W2 and B3, W’s 
extension to 4 balances perfectly with his 
lower left star—point stone. On the 
other hand, B will not find it easy to 
build territory on the upper side. 

If for instance B next jumps to a, 
W will invade at b. Considering that he 
can make attachments at either c or d, 
it will not be difficult for him to settle 
himself lightly. Therefore the kakari 
from the other side with B1 in Dia. 7 is 
the only correct one. 

Suppose W adopts a low posture 
with 2 and answers B38 with W4. He’s 
aiming of course to attack B’s group. 
It’s natural for B to stabilize himself 
with 5, 7 and 9. When W sets up with 
10 the game has reached a lull. 


Analyze this situation: there don’t seem to be any big points worth 
mentioning, nor any place for a fight to arise. In such a case B could well 
find the 5 1/2 point komi burdensome. 

The solution is simply to split W’s left side with B1 in Dia. 8. If W 
checks B from below with the extension to 2, B builds a solid position with 
3 and 5. Next W6 is the biggest move I suppose. However, B jumps to 7 
and when W plays 8 he starts a fight with 9 and holds the initiative. 

The more reserved move at a for W8 would invite B to establish a 
large territorial framework in the upper right with b. B would have a solid 
lead. 

Notice that it wouldn’t do for B to play 1 in Dia. 9 instead of 3 in 
Dia. 8. Extending to W2 is good and a checking extension at W3 next 
would be severe. But when B extends to 3, W can be satisfied with 
building his position with 4. Comparing this with Dia. 8 shows how bad 
B’s shape is here, while W’s is absolutely perfect. 

Finally, what will happen if W uses 
2 in Dia. 10 to check from above? 

If W checks with 1 in Dia. 10, B 
extends two spaces to 2. Now W4 
would allow B to make too good a shape 
with a, so W3 is inevitable, but B forces 
with 4 and then plays 6 and 8. B can 
have no objections to developing on both 
the upper and left sides. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that 
W must settle for the sequence in Dia. 
8. I also would like you to appreciate 
the value of slipping into the side with 
B12 in that diagram. 


ry 
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continued next issue 
Dia. 10 
GALLING ALL PROGRAMMERS 
We are planning a special article — maybe even a special issue — on 


go—related computer software: programs that play, program that teach, 
program that do all sorts of things. We will probably focus on a relatively 
small number of programs, especially those that run on a PC. However, we 
will publish a bibliography, and we hope to mention briefly just about 
everything that’s going on. So'— are you working on something? Let us 
know about it! Write AGA — GO—PIG (Programmers’ Interest Group), Box 
397, New York, NY 10113. 


Cont'd from p. 5 


to kyu level players by the stronger 
entrants. Handicap games were used 
to establish or verify rankings for 
tournament play, and nerves were 
tested in 10—minute—per—side 
lightning play. 

The lightning session was won 
by TD Allan Abramson 8-—dan of 
the host club, with a perfect 9-0 


score. Second was the peripatetic 
Tom Miyake 1l—dan with a 5-3 
score. Tom is well—known in the 


Midwest, having lived in Denver and 
Kansas City before moving to Little 
Rock. 

The tone of the first day was 
casual, and much _ conversation 
supplemented the go playing, as 
players took time to get acquainted. 

By the time the main 
tournament started on Sunday, the 
tone was much more _ serious. 
Players were divided into two 
sections with a time limit of 45 
minutes per player, so that five 
games could be completed in one 
day. Ranks varied widely; the upper 
section ranged from 4—dan to 
3—kyu. As a result, handicap play 
was used in both sections. 

Tom Miyake won the upper 
section with a 5—0 record, proving 
that he had progressed beyond his 
previous rank of shodan. He won all 
of his games by more than ten 
points; coming closest was Sadehiro 


Saeki, who lost by only twelve 
points. Tom was promoted to 
2—dan. 

Second place was taken by 


Abramson with a 8-2 score, whose 
rueful comment was "At key points J 
played like lightning, rather than 
with respect for my opponent." 

The kyu section was dominated 
by David Mukerjee 7—kyu of Kansas 


City. Mukerjee finished with a 
perfect 5-0 and was promoted to 
6—kyu. His last game was a 
1—point nail—biter over William 


IDYLLIC SETTING: Bob Collett (1) 


and Jerone Germany bask in the 
sun at the Cleveland Open. 


Dowers 4—kyu, who finished second 
at 8-2. All in all, the players felt 
that the weekend was a outstanding 
experience. 


Soup’s On In 
Baltimore 
The Maryland Open is usually 
one of the major Eastern events of 
the year, and this year it drew 56 
participants, over half of whom came 
from of 


out state. This was 
especially significant since nearby 
clubs such as NoVa and Greater 
Washington were not well 
represented. All went smoothly and 


Jim Pickett served his 
delicious soup lunch. 

The Open section was won by 
Chun—chien Tao 5—dan. Jon Nagy 
of New York, who also had an 
undefeated record, was the winner of 
the A Section. Michael Delaney, 
who won his division at the 1985 Go 
Congress as a 4—kyu, scored a 


traditional 


perfect record playing as 2—kyu and 
won the B Section. John Wardigo 
4—kyu won the C Section, the D 
Section was won by Arnold Eudell 
5—kyu and in the E Section, Gary 
Bray 8—kyu emerged _ victorious. 
Marion Edy, playing at 18—kyu, won 
the F Section. 


Cleveland’s Carlson Open 


Even the summer months, 
usually a low point for go activity, 
have been filled with exciting events. 


photo by Bonnie White 


This year The Cleveland Go Club 
again conducted their traditional 
"Dog Days" Open, better known as 
The Noble Carlson Memorial 
Tournament. It was a great success 
with an unusually large number of 
out—of—town players attending. 

The tournament was conducted 
in a splendid deep woods setting at 
the home of Roger White, who has 
served in recent years as the AGA’s 
"roving ambassador" and whose AGJ 
column has featured an _ interesting 
series of guest articles (like Tom 
Schmidel’s "Go By Golly By Post" 
on p. 6). The friendly hospitality 
that he and his wife Bonnie offer, 
including overnight lodging © for 
distant travelers, enticed players from 
Pittsburgh, Michigan, Buffalo, 
Rochester and even Brooklyn! 

Intermittent rain prevented the 
tournament from being staged 
outdoors on Sunday, but play got 
underway throughout the White 
house by 11 AM. The field of 27 
entrants was divided into four 
sections. The top section was won 
by Woo-—suk Park, who also won the 
usual top prize — a ticket to the 
Eastern Championships in New 
York City. Doo— jin Cho came in 
second. The Second Division was 
won by AGJ Managing Editor Roy 
Laird of Brooklyn, who edged out 


Jim Menegay in a last round 
point—and—a—half hair—raiser. Judy 
Schwabe and Lori Brdar, both of 


Cleveland, placed first and second 
respectively in the Third Section, and 
the fourth division was won by 
Roger White, who may finally have 
to give up calling himself 11—kyu. 
Jonathan Rosenberg of Pittsburgh 
took second place. 


New York Kyus Up 


In New York, which never 
closes, the New York Go Club has 
successfully reorganized itself in a 
24—hour restaurant with new 
leadership, primarily Lee Ohliger, 


2—kyu, Marvin Wolfthal, 1—kyu and 
Peter Kurtz, 4-kyu. Wynne Evans, 


1—dan, has organized a_ beginners’ 
class on Tuesday evenings, and 
several regulars and a few new 


people have been showing up each 
week. 

On July 12, 14 kyu players had 
a four—round tournament which was 


won by Phil Straus, 2—kyu of 
Philadelphia. Marvin Wolfthal 
1—kyu took second place. Laurie 


Sweeney 3—kyu from Kingston came 
in third. Paul Matthews 8—kyu won 
the lower section with four straight 
with Frank Fallon 


wins, 8—kyu 
placing second. 

The New York Open was 
held on June 7, and was 


won by Takao Matsuda, 6—dan, the 
only player with a 4-1 record. 
Taking second was Takahiko 
Ishikawa, 6—dan, from The Virginia 
Beach Go Club. Third was captured 
by Tazutami Iwamura, 5—dan, and 
New Jersey's legendary Harry 
Gonshor, 5—dan, placed fourth. 
Fifth was Young Kwon 6—dan, who 
had a bad day. The lower section 
was won by Jen—ya Wu, 4-—dan, 
with a perfect 4—0 record. Second 
was Chun—tung Tamm, 2—dan, and 
third was Tako Onishi, 2—dan. 


Tuesday Beginner’s Tournament 
in San Francisco 
The San Francisco Go Club, 
probably the largest and most active 
club in the US, is also among the 


few clubs to have an_ organized 
beginners’ program. "Sensei 
Laureate" Gary Roberts recently 


conducted a "Tuesday Tournament", 
in which twenty contenders from 
9—-kyu to 20—kyu played one game 
per week over a series of Tuesdays. 
All players were required to play all 
games, and any player from 5—kyu 
to 25—kyu was eligible. While 
providing new players with a chance 


ay 


to get structured playing 
experience against reasonable 
opponents, this approach also enables 
novices to experience the charms — 
and frustrations — of tournament 
play. 

David Goldberg won first place 
and a promotion to 8—kyu and Paul 
McMillan, now 9—kyu, placed second. 
Each also won a_ $20 _ prize. 
Promotions and $10 prizes were also 


some 


awarded to David Wolfe, who 
jumped from 12—kyu straight to 
10—kyu; Blake Whitmont, who 
moved from 13—kyu to 11—kyu; 


Eleanor Kuroda, who is now 12—kyu; 
Bruce Zweig, who is now 18—kyu; 
and Ben Fagin, now 14—-kyu. Jim 
Buyoucas, 9—kyu and Brooks Collins, 


12—kyu, also won their current 
rankings. 

Another "Tuesday 
Tournament", a five—round 
McMahon, is now in progress. For 
information on the fall schedule 
contact the Club at 1881 Bush St. 
(415) 563-9737, or from Gary 
Roberts (415) 752-4491. Gary 


Roberts has done an outstanding job 
of teaching, organizing and 
encouraging the beginners at the SF 
Go Club, and his efforts are much 
appreciated. 


More To Come! 


Even this rambling story has 
not been able to cover all the events 


that have been happening. Seattle, 
while preparing for the coming US 
Go Congress, still managed to hold 


its annual Cherry Blossom 
Tournament. A group of 
enthusiastic players in Pittsburgh 


conducted a tournament on May 8, 
with 14 participants. In Cape Cod, 
a dozen players gathered at The 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institue. 
Club organizer Bob Rusher reports 
that all CCGC members are 
automatically rated "sand—on", 
There was also a tournament in the 
Washington DC area. 

And the best is yet to come — 
The US Go Congress and the coming 
US visit by the venerable champion 
Eio Sakata; Michael Redmond, 
America’s rising young star; 
Kobayashi Chizu, the delicate flower 
and former Japanese Women’s 
Honinbo who has visited the US 
several times and is one of our best 
friends; and several other 
professionals. They will tour the 
West Coast, attend the Congress, 
visit several astern cities and 
appear at the Eastern Championships 
in New York on Labor Day weekend. 

Later this year, two top pros 
from China may tour the US. If 
you would like them to visit your 
area, write to Chen—dao Lin at the 
AGA address or call him at (212) 
683—5010. 


VIDEOGO! 


Take VIDEOGO to your club and see who scores the most points 
against Cho, Otake, Kobayashi, Ishida and other top professionals. 


Become your club’s Meijin! 


Earn points for every right move, 


every good idea, more points if you choose the winner’s move. 
Requires IBM PC or compatible with graphics board. $39.95 


Cornerstone Software 
Skees Associates Inc. 
11553 Clara Bartyon Dr. 
Fairfax Station, VA. 22039 


Based on writings by Kaoru Iwamoto, 9-dan 
Translation by T Ogoshi English preparation by Roger A Newlander 
Edited by Don Wiener 


PART 2--INVASION 


TYPE VI 

This Type resembles the previous one 
(see AGJ 20:2) in so far as W is strong on 
the right, but here we are taking up a case 
where W has invaded at WA and B has played 
elsewhere. Of course, had B made a play 
as in the previous Type, it would probably 
have been to guard the corner. 

Now that it is W's play and B has done 
nothing, it seems logical for W to play 
toward the corner. ‘ 

The slide to Wl in 
Diagram A, however, 
is not good for W as 
after B2, W has no 
further play for the 
corner and it is only 
W who is attackable. 

DIAGRAM 1: W1 
is the vital point 
for attacking the m7 T 
corner. The problem Diagram A Diagram 1 
now is how B should 
defend himself, as a mistake may prove costly due to the W strength on 
the right. After Wl, B does not answer directly, but rather he attacks 
the other W group with B2. W cannot stand at 4 (see Diagram 2), so he 
plays W3&5 while B plays 2&4. B2 is a key defensive play. The result 
of Diagram 1 is an exchange that is not quite satisfactory to either side. 

DIAGRAMS 2,3, &4: Should W play 1 of Diagram 2, B will then proceed 
to cut off the invading stone with B2. Normally such defensive tactics 
are not good, as by defending the corner B has strengthened the W group 
on the right; but in this case the W group was originally strong so that 
the addition of Wl will not have any significant strengthening effect. 
(Notice that if WA were one line lower, this B defense might be open to 


| 
Diagram 2 Diagram 3 Diagram 4 


criticism.) The play resulting from Diagram 2 is shown in Diagram 3. W 
mast now make another play in the corner or else the group will die when 
B plays at a. If W decides to fight a ko by playing at a himself, B can 
fight back by playing b, intending to run out with Bl in Diagram 4 when 


30) 


W takes the ko. 

DIAGRAMS 5 & 6: 
Diagram 5 shows a 
variation that might 
be played in a game, 
but which is some- 
what unreasonable. 
It comes about as a 
result of W playing 
9 in Diagram 3 at 
10. Sometimes, 
however, this can Diagram 5 
be quite successful 
depending on the surrounding formations, so 
this variation does not have to be considered 
always unfavorable. The result is seen in 
Diagram 6, where W has developed a strong 
wall on the outside. B takes a corner worth 
20 points, but W's strong outside wall can 
sometimes be put to surprising advantage. 

DIAGRAM 7: W5 in Diagram 1 can also be 
played at Wl here. B blocks at 2 and W cuts 
at 3. After B4, the question is whether W 
should bother to take a B stone by playing 
Wa or use this play to advantage elsewhere. 
If W does play at a, 
B could solidify his 
group by playing bd. 

DIAGRAMS 8 & 9: 
Another alternative 
for W5 of Diagram 1 
is Wl in Diagram 8. 
B blocks at 2 and 
the sequence might 
continue as shown 
through Diagram 9. 

B develops a good T 
form and weakens the Diagram 8 Diagram 9 

W group on the right 

in exchange for the corner. B leaves a weakness, namely the cutting 
point at a, but if W cuts, the B string above can escape by attacking the 
lone W stone, WA. Of course, if the ladder is good for B, then W can't 
cut at all. 

DIAGRAMS 10,11, &12: Going back to the beginning, let us consider 
what would happen after Wl in Diagram 1 if B held the corner as in 
Diagram 10. W can draw back to 3, or he can fall back as in Diagram 11. 
In the former case, B answers with the solid play of B4 and W completes 
his formation with 5, which is essential. B is still exposed to som 


Diagram 10 Diagram 12 


danger (beginning with Wa). The latter style (Diagram 11) is a more 
fluid one for W as he plans to jump out to a on his next play. Playing 
B2 as in Diagram 12 just invites W to enter the corner with W3 and 
destroy B's base. The conclusion of Diagrams 10 to 12 is that defending 
the corner with B2 (Diagram 10) is not good for B. 


DIAGRAM 13: Suppose B blocks from the other side with B2. W would 
first push out between the B stones and then plan to cut B either to the 
right or the left of 4. 

DIAGRAM 14: B defends from the left while W secures his position 
to the right, then B10 will often give B a good position. Also, W has 
a certain amount of useless duplication on the right. However, due to 
surrounding circumstances W might be able to resist B10 effectively. If 
W omits 9, B will come out at a, but if W plays 9 first instead of 7, 

B will atari at b, therefore the order of play should be 7, then 9. 

DIAGRAM 15: It would be unreasonable for B to protect at 1 here 
instead of 6. The cut at W6 will prove very troublesome for B. 


T T Fs TI Tr 
Diagram 13 Diagram 14 Diagram 15 


SHOTWELL cont'd from p. 7 


Prof. H. A. Giles. In 1877, he enthused as follows: "To the beginner a mere 
knowledge of the rules for a long time seems hopeless and subsequent 
application of them seems more hopeless still. The persevering ones alone 
play on day by day, until at last — suddenly, as it were — the great 
scheme of wei—chi dawns upon them in all its fullness and beauty and from 
that day they are ardent enthusiasts in support of its unquestionable 
merits." 

It is unfortunate that more biographical information about these two 
pioneering authors is not available in the book or elsewhere. Pecorini, an 
Italian aristocrat apparently from Rome, was a high official for the British 
in China and also wrote a novel called Japanese Maple (which had nothing 
to do with go). Concerning Tong Shu, I was unable to find anything at all. 
Of course, The Game of Wei—Chi is long out of print, and difficult to 
locate, but it is available through interlibrary loan. Additional excerpts, 
especially game commentaries, will appear in future issues of the AGJ. 
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Rating Readout 


AUGUST 1, 1986 
+287 Abramson, Allan 
-288 Ackerhalt, Jay R. 
“468 Adams, Emiko 
-75@ Adamson, David R. 
-689 Albright, Hugh N. 
+188 Ambrose, Jim 
+493 Amos, Bruce 

#216 An, Jin Hung 
-188 Anderson, Scott 
+391 Andrelos, Ed 


-1251 Armstrong, David G. 
-736 Arnold, Keith L. 
+289 Ascheim, Skip 
~997 Assael, Terry 
-850 Atkins, Lon 

-124 Ault, David 

+170 Axness, Marty 
-1394 Baghy, Bill 
-1586 Bahen, Kevin 
“612 Baker, Jerry 
-282 Baker, Karl 

~328 Baker, William E, 
-1542 Ball, Randel 

+411 Ballard, Nick 
#200 Ballard, R. Stonewall 
-158 Barash, Ace 
-11@3 Barber, Robert J. 
+146 Barberi, S 

-1044 Barnhart, Peter 
-414 Barry, Dan 

+214 Bates, Bert 

-764 Bathurst, Bill 
4179 Bazuzi, Jack 
-1332 Beasley, Gene R. 


-568 Beck, Steve 
-250 Becker, Sheldon Ira 


+147 Beckett, John 
-544 Bender, John 

+123 Benson, Terence 6. 
-368 Benthem, James A. 
+139 Berkenkotter, Frank 


+121 Bernstein, Benson J. 
-25 Beus, H. Lynn 
-752 Blackburn, Paul 
-155@ Blackmore, Edward V. 
-650 Blair, Tom 
~750 Blais, Gerard C., Jr 
-251 Boley, Jon 
-11@8 Bond, Angus 
-677 Boscole, Jeff 
-847 Brackett, Kevin 
-138 Bradley, Milton N. 
-313 Brago, Michael 
-892 Bray, Gary 
-1133 Brdar, Lori 
-446 Breitenbach, Joerg 
-1299 Brent, Sandor B. 
-759 Brockbank, Michael T. 
+212 Bromberg, Leonard 
887 Brown, Barbara 
-122 Brown, Ernest 
-1350 Buck, A. Lester, III 
=349 Buck, John 
~422 Buckle, David A. 
“248 Buckley, W.E. 
+289 Buhler, Joe 
+518 Bull, Michael 
+295 Bump, Daniel 
-35@ Buncher, C. Ralph 
-556 Burns, Duane 
#217 Burrall, Steven F. 
-197 Bush, Preston James 
1076 Butler, Dave 
-3@6 Calhoun, Barbara 
-1@2 Camp, Bill 
-45@ Campaigne, Howard 
-558 Cann, Dr. Richard 
-247 Cartier, Francois 
-105@ Casamajor, Alan 
-424 Casey, Eva W. 
#308 Castledine, Brian 
-1525 Cayne, Helen 
=95@ Cermak, George Jame 
+437 Cha, Moon H. 
4214 Chadwick, Norman 
~822 Chan, Fong 
+18@ Chan, Hon-Wah 
“1058 Chaney, Paul 
-359 Chang, | B.K. 
+398 Chang, Je-Ming 
-1662 Charder, Barbara Ann 
-338 Chen, Clinton 
-107 Cheng, Raymond S. 
“1411 Chester, David F. 
-603 Chetrit, Jean-Claude 
+379 Cheuck, Sun 
-126 Cho, Won 
+125 Cho, Yang Hwi (Yonny? 


+183 
+523 
+580 
-1090 
~467 
+616 
-146 
-1073 
-1050 
-275 
-75@ 
-862 
-1032 
+221 
+407 
-505 
-1850 
-138 
-710 
+165 
-199 
-162 
-532 
+106 
-1456 
-949 
~12i1 
“533 
-710 
-588 
-160 
-750 
-201 
-152 
-7384 
+140 
-276 
-318 
+189 
-1670 
-1433 
+506 
-626 
-258 
444 
+158 
+149 
+304 
+134 
+124 
-5ae@ 
-1284 
-254 
-3e2 
~493 
+283 
-750 
-555 
-1443 
-1226 
-857 
-1350 
+200 
-1096 
-1105 
+114 
-400 
+100 
-850 
-964 
-589 
-122 
“515, 
-532 
-265 
-899 
+250 
-480 
+284 
-450 
-2002 
-550 
-803 
-1380 
~453 
1150 
+197 
~476 
-1151 
-2022 
-107 
-1014 
-1258 
=543 
+176 
+228 
+111 
-324 
-1050 
-459 


Choi, Bong H. 
Choi, J.8. 

Choi, So Young 
Christensen, Neil 


Christopher, Anthony 
Chung, Tae Soo 
Clego, Roger 
Clinkscales, Let 
Clough, Gerald W. 
Cochrane, James H. 
Cohen, Philip M. 
Collett, Bob 
Collins, Brooks 
Connelly, Robert 
Converse, Aaron 
Cook, Stuart 
Cooper, James R. 
Cornell, Dewey 
Crabb, Earl, IT 
Craff, Robert 
Crandall, Craig 
Crews, Keith 
Cuchanski, Michael 
Cui, Jinhe 

Curtis, Charles mM. 
Cushing, Quinn 
Danitz, Michael 


Dannemiller, Luke 
Davidoff, Michel 
Davidson, Mark 
Dawson, John 

De Vos, Susan 
Deardorff, Doug 
Debel, Judith R. 
Delaney, Joe, Jr. 
Delaney, Michael James 
Deller, Steven R. 
Deneen, Daniel R. 
Dennis, Donald 6. 
Desguin, Jon 
DiMattia, Thomas A, 
Dolen, Richard 
Dong, Xiacying 
Doughty, Herb 
Dowers, William R. 
Downes, Edward R. 
Dows, 

Dowsey, Stuart 
Draisin, Willard 
Drange, Theodore 
Dravnieks, Dzintar E. 
Dreisbach, Jeffrey P. 
Dubois, Paul F. 
Duff, Steven G, 
Duggan, Tracy 
Duling, Matthew 
Dunie, Richard 
Dunn, Michael E. 
Easton, Cari 

Edey, Marion 
Ehrhardt, James E. 
Ekstrom, Philip A. 
Eliasberg, Jay 
Elliott, David 
Engel, Joseph H. 
Enger, William 0, 
Erbach, David W. 
Eschenbach, Ted 
Esposito, Larry W. 
Esrig, Bruce 
Eudell, Arnold 
Evans, Wynne 
Exter, John 
Faiman, Neil 
Falci, Vincent 
Fallon, Francis I 
Fawthrop, Steve 
Feber, Mark C. 
Feldman, Micah Y. 
Feldstein, Alejandro 
Felice, Robert 
Feustel, Edward Alvin 
Fienup, James R. 
Fischman, Ron 
Fleming, Philip 
Fogel, Martin 
Fotland, David 
Franks, Grant 
Fraser, Gordon M. 
Freed, Benjamin M. 
Freedman, Peter 
Friedlander, Harry 
Frohn, Otto 
Fruchtenicht, David 
Fuchs, Pete 
Fujino, Ken 
Fujita, Kiyoshi 
Fukuda, Frank 
Gabriel, Joseph F. 
Gafter, Neal M. 


Ir 


-85¢ Galidas, Panos 
216 Gallant, Steve 
-105@ Gardner, Theodore L. 
-256 Gawley, David 
-722 Germany, Jerone S. 
~317 Gilbert, Harry 
-1458 Gilbert, John 
-658 Giles, Allen 
-580 Bilston, Mark 
+417 Givens, John S. 
-832 Glanzman, Bob 
-650 Goerss, Michael 
-599 Gold, Matthew D. 
+298 Goldfeld, Dorian 
-638 Goldstein, Seth 
+458 Gonshor, Harry 
616 Goodell, Mary 
+388 Goodman, Paul 
-189 Goon, John 
-35@ Gorlin, Peter 
-1283 Grace, H. D. 
+156 Greechie, Richard 
-1058 Green, Robert 
+108 Gropen, Arthur 
-792 Gundberg, William, Jr. 
-858 Hahn, Jack 
+159 Halden, William J., Jr. 
-115@ Hall, Chris 
-623 Hall, Jim 
-960 Hamers, Allen 
+517 Hamilton, Robert 
-962 Hammerman, Joseph 
“1178 Hamson, Sanders 
+456 Han, Kyu Chong 
+173 Haning, Doug 
-413 Hansen, W. J. 
-3@1 Hara 
850 Harker, Wesley H, 
-396 Harris, Glenn 
+201 Harrison, Al 
-1014 Harrison, Jill 
-1736 Hartley, William 
-574 Hartman, John 
-191 Harvey, Don 
~432 Hashiguchi, Hachiro 
-1053 Hatch, David A. 
+597 Hattori, Terumitsu 
-745 Hecht, Ira 
-508 Heller, Henry 
+210 Henckell, Karsten 
-1158 Hendrick, Roger 
-193 Herman, David 
“112 Hewitt, William J. 
-567 Hicks, ' Brian 
-332 High, Robert 
1151 Hirvonen, Peitsa 
“1718 Hyulstrom, Marsha 
-102 Hlavka, James L. 
-641 Hodgins, Wayne 
-950 Hoefling, Paul 
-747 Holberger, Rick 
-100 Honda, Hareld 
+513 Hong, S.H. 
+396 Horiguchi, Mitsuo 
-146 Horiguchi, Takuya 
+245 Horowitz, Stuart 
-1557 Howard, Paul M. 
+615 Hsiang, Thomas Y. 
-293 Hsiao, Sun Chien 
+598 Huh, Charles S. 
150 Hung, Hsien-Ming 
-432 Hunt, David Rogers 
539 Hurd, William A. 
-75@ Hutchins, Thoma: 
+16 Hutchinson, Craig R. 
-414 Inkster, Alan 
+521 Ishikawa, Takahiko 
+617 Ishiwata, Masanobu 
+500 Iwamura, Kazutami 
685 Jacewitz, Chester A 
~55@ Johnson, William Mm, 
-124 Joldersma, Jerry 
Bradley 
Ken 
- Stephen L 
- William M 
+179 Jonew, Julie 
-739 Joslyn, Cliff 
~638 Kaladish, Robert 
-277 Kalosh, Michael 
+259 Kamsler, Robert 
+572 Kang, Shin A. 
+128 Kass, Mike 
-101 Kauffman, Philip B. 
+196 Kaufman, Lawrence C. 
“1158 Kawamura, Kenneth M, 
+159 Keating, Karl 
+162 Keener, Robert 
~708 Kellogg, Ogden E11; 


71381 Kerr, David 


Keyes, Alexander 
Khuner, Felix 
Kiersky, Kevin L. 


Kiersky, Lou 
Kikuchi, Toshiyuki 
Kilbourne, John 
Dong Wook 
Edward 

Jae Ho 
Janice 


Yong-Hon 
Yoon Sung 

King, Samuel P. 
Kirschner, Christopher 
Klein, Gary 

Ko, Pil Soo 

Koch, Arthur 

Kodaka, Mitsuo 
Koester, Kenneth M., 
Koo, David 

Koopman, R. 

Koritz, Emily 
Kornacker, Karl 
Kraft, Barry 

Kram, | Richard 
Kretzler, Michael 
Kubicka, John W. 
Kuehne, H.R. Jr 
Kujawa, Gail Stephen 
Kukol, Ray F. 
Kuo, Kuan Chu 
Kurtz, Peter M. 
Kusaka, George 
Kwon, Young K. 
Laird, Roy 
Lamming, Bob 
Landman, Howard A 
Langston, Roy 
Lanphear, Lester C. 
Larson, Douglas Vv. 
Lash, Michael 

Lass, Mark E. 
Layman, Robert 


Jr 


Lehner, 
Leinweber, 


Paul 
James 
Lerche, Robert A. 
LeRoy, Joe 

Lewis, Arthur N. 

Li, Hong 

Lim, Sahng Hoon 
Lim, Sung Woo 
Liming, Steve 

Lin, Chen-dao 

Lin, Der Jei 
Lindsay, James R. 
Lindy, Philip 

Litt, Warren 
Littleboy, David J 
Liu, Chen-Chang 
Liu, Pu-ku 

Lloyd, Harold 

Lock, William 

Long, Ding-Gwo 

Lu, Kau U. (Thomas) 
Mabel, Joe 
MacDonald, David 
MacFadyen, Matthew 
Machlup, Peter 

Mak, Geen 

Mallon, David 

Mann, Dick 

Mao, Fran Shm 
Mapow, Larry Ss. 
Margulies, William 


Shigeru 
Paul 
John J. 
Joe 


Matthews, 
McCarthy, 
McClendon, 
McFarland, Graydon B. 


McGuigan, Robert 
McIntyre, Donald D. 
McJelton, Bruce 
McKay, Scott 

McKay, Stanley UW, 
McLaughlin, Mike 
Melaragni, Edward F. 
Melchner, Melvin J 
Mendez, Cart 
Menegay, James 


+175 
-836 
62 
-858 
+202 
-259 
-749 
+164 
-1788 
-5e2 
-1641 
-1858 
-376 
-1510 
-1267 
+200 
+301 
-817 
-1873 
-260 
-3e2 
-186 
+200 
+444 
-964 
+189 
-2568 
+191 
-206 
-650 
-750 
-263 
4375 
-774 
-122 
-650 
-1350 
+175 
+293 
-1914 
-1052 
-183 
-720 
-901 
+200 
-112 
+243 
+473 
+260 
-521 
-210 
“173 
-739 
-753 
-272 
+611 
-1550 
-785 
~650 
-45e 
-356 
-287 
-616 
+536 
+190 
+137 
+126 
+201 
-1050 
-137 
+156 
-934 
-1200 
-262 
-202 
446, 
-780 
+273 
-1145 
-132 
-1150 
-a51 
+128 
“461 
-976 
+295, 
+491 
-456 
+132 
+108 
-1350 
+245; 
-1133 
-2551 
-1497 
+242 
+282 
-474 
+200 
-153 


Mercer, Richard W. 
Metcalf, Wanda 
Meyer, George; 
Meyer, Thoma: 
Michali, James 
Miller, John 
Miller, Terry T. 
Mills, Roger E. 
Mish, Terrance 
Miyamura, Ted Re 
Mohlar, John 

Comer E, 

John D. 

aL 

Pauline 
Robert 
Jonathan 
Toshihiro 


In 


Nagy, 
Nakamura, 
NEMESIS 

Nevison, 
Newman, David E. 


Chris 


Nishi, Kiyoshi 
Nishimura, Masaharu 
Nishiyama, Katsumi 
Nivison, James 
O'Leary, Art 

O'Neill, Sherman J. 

O’ Sullivan, Harry M. 
Obinata, Shunsuke 
Qbrock, Art 

Oglesby, Jose Mm. 

Oh, Phil 

Oh, Sang M 

Ohliger, Lee 

Oishi, Vas 

Olmsted, David L. 
Olson, Noelan 

Om, Ki 

Onishi, Tako 

Opal, Stephen N. 
Oppenheimer, Leonard R. 
Osman, Eric 

Palmour, Evans Jr. 
Papp, John F. 
Park, Jaekul 
Park, Jin 

Park, June Ho 
Park, Woosuk 
Parrott, Stepher 
Passaro, Victor J. 
Pax, Steven A. 
Payette, Jame 
Pears, Thomas 
Pedersen, Norman P. 
Peng, Xi Yun 

Peng, Zhi Li 
Perkins, Dave 
Perkins, Mahlon F., 
Perkinson, David 
Perkinson, George 
Peterson, H. Philip 
Petityean, F. 
Phillips, William W. 
Phipps, Ned 

Pickett, James 
Pierce, Gerry 
Pinto, Jerald &. 
Plate, Steven W. 
Pray, Alfred R. 
Purdom, Paul W., 
Rabinowitz, Larry 
Raper, Larry K. 
Ratterman, George A. 
Ream, Edward K. 
Rebold, William 

Reid, Eric 

Reinhart, Bruce L. 
Relson, David 

Rice, Peter 

Richard, Michael 
Richardson, A. Charles 
Rieber, John E. 
Rieger, Dean 

Rike, Thomas A 
Ringel, Melvin B. 
Roberson, Mario 
Roberts, David Gary R 
Ronan, Mark 


Jr 


Jr 


Roth, Emile 
Rourke, Charles R. 


Rousseau, Christopher C. 
Rozman, Rich 

Rusher, Robert H. 

Ryder, Jonathan L. 
Ryder, Robert M. 

Sachs, Paul G. 

Saffron, Alan 

Sajo, John 


Salantrie, Frank 
Saltman, Bill 
Sandy, James 
Sanet, Joel S. 
Schmidt, Jack 
Schmittberger, 
Schnall, Ira 
Schwabauer, Robert 
Schwartz, Mordecai 
Schwarz, Jerald 
Sergeant, William 
Severdia, Joanne 
Shanberg, Steven 
Shermer, Fred 
Shermer, Tom 
Shibata, Mike 

Shin, Hongsoo 
Shutt, Robert L. 
Sigmond, Laurence 
Sigmond, Robert 
Silberman, Eric 
Silverman, Ruth 
Silverstein, Arthur 
Sim, Chung Kyu 
Simon, Burt 
Simon, Richard 
Simonson, Shai 
Sivel, Richard, 
Skees, William 
Skinner, Conrad 
Smith, Delphine A 
Smith, James 
Smith, Owen 

Snell, William 
Snyder, Ron 
Sobotka, Daniel 
Somdahi, Eugene R 
Sommers, Craig 
Song, Jamoon 
Sorensen, Doug 
Sorenson, Bob 
Souris, Myron P. 
Soveroski, Martin 
Sparr, David 

» Nicholas 
John, Peter 
Stafurik, John W. 
Stedfeld, Robert L. 
Stein, James H. 
Stein, Michael P. 
Stephenson, John C. 
Stern, Garland 
Stern, Marilyn 
Stewart, Jon 
Stoeckert, Terence 
Stone, W. Lynn 
Straus, Phil 
Stringfellow. 
Stubbe, John 
Stuck, H. L. 
Stygar, Paul 
Sullivan, William J., 
Sweeney, Laurie 
Szejman, Alex 

Takabe, Masac 

Tam, Chun-Tung 

Tamm, _U. 

Tao, Chun Chieh 
Taussig, Roberta M. 
Teh, Andy 

Terry, Bob 
Thompson, 
Thompson, 
Thompson, R. 
Tong, Alex H. 
Tracy, Philip E., 
Trilling, Tom 
Tseng, Frank 
Tufts, Thomas C. 
Tzeng, Hwa Ping 
ULTRA~GO 
Underwood, Jerry 
Van Geuns, Robert E. 
Veit, Kenneth P. 
Vergine, George H. 
Wadman, Charles E 
Wagenveld, Mark 
Waggoner, Dennis 
Wagner, Wendell, 
Wahl, David 

Wall, Tracy Keith 
Wallner, Edward P. 
Walsh, Jim 
Wardigo, John 
Warnsholz, Walter 
Warshauer, Max L. 
Weil, Jesse L. 
Weimer, David L. 
Welton, Ralph 
West, Dougla: 


Robert W. 


Jr 


Steve C. 


Jr 


James E. 
Phil 
H. 


Ire 


Jr 


+128 
-650 

-1047 
+197 
+522 
-125 
-B46 
-545 
-398 

-1564 
+135 
-201 
+191 
4254 
-531 
+408 
-298 
-457 
-127 
+632 
+381 
+507 
-650 
-417 
-962 
+411 
-237 
-536 


Whang, Sung Kyu 
Whealton, John H. 
White, Roger B. 
White, Ronald 6, 
Wilcox, Bruce 
Willemsen, Michael 


Williams, 
Williams, 
William 
Wilson, Carey B. 
Wolff, Doug 

Wolfthal, Marvin 


David 
John E. 
Stan 


Womack, Hal 
Wong, 


Jen-Ya 
Paul 
Laura 


Wu, 
Yearout, 
Yedwab, 
Yi, Chan 
Yi, Ho Suk 
Yook, Min Soo 
Young, Bruce 
Zabell, Sandy 
Zenisek, Frank 
Zettel, Leonard 
Zhou, Xin 
Zimmerman, 
Zito-Wolf, 


Samuel E. 
Roland J. 


Lapsed or recently renewed 


+176 
+200 
-355 
“129 
“514 
-736 
-1250 
-533 
4238 
-2497 
+296 
-1650 
“514 
-850 
-1450 
-1250 
-616 
564 
-1950 
-1470 
-B5e 
-729 
-750 
-357 
-55@ 
-250 
“1755 
-1532 
-208 
+611 
+301 
-879 
+600 
“1249 
+300 
-813 
-861 
-585 
-740 
+154 
-1108 
4174 
-850 
-550 
-946, 
+429 
483 
“165 
+100 
-1050 
-850 
4211 
-154 
4265 
-458 
-396 
+356 
-693 
-1936 
-1389 
+431 
+520 


Alfeld, 
Anderson, Philip W. 
Ball, Brian 
Beaugrand, 
Benton, 
Book, Ed 
Burnham, Judson D. 
Buss, Jonatham 
Cable, Douglas M. 
Chalfant, Robert R. 
Chen, James 

Cobb, William Ss. 
Cohen, Lou 

Colson, John B. 
Crouch, David 
Davis, Cecil, Jr, 
Dombro, Quentin W. 
Falconer, Robert 
Gage, Greg B. 
Gentry, Jay 
Berbrick, Ronald E. 
Gill, Jim 

Grossner, Nathan R. 
Han, Woo Joe 
Harris, William D. 
Hartung, Dietmar 
Hensley, David 
Howley, Michael J. 
Hubbard, Ronald 
Hwung, Chun-yan 
Jang Byong Do 
Kluges, Theodore J, 


Loui 


Philippe 
George 


Kwok, Bong Kyu 
Loss, Steve 
McClarty, Lacy W. 
McDonald, Micha 
Meredith, Robert A 
Minkus, Card 
Moberg, Bertley H 
Noguchi, Shigeru 
Ogilvie, Ken 
Osborne, Deborah 
Parham, 


Rohl fs, 
Rudvalis, 
Rutschman, 
Ruud-Prestebak, 


Jeffrey 
Aruna 
Howard 

Robert 

Schoenberger, Steven H. 

Shands, Timothy 

Shimoda, Simon 

Small, Haskell 

Smith, Scott 

Spafford, Robert 

Tayek, Ray 

Vella, Eric 

Walters, Joe 

Wilson, Wayne’ David 


Winters, Andrew 
Yam, Peter 
Zeng, Michael 


f 


from Japan. 


Recently imported from Japan: 
High-quality Go sets. 


Katsura wood Go table, 
14 cms thick 

Two chesnut go ki 

Slate & jitsuyo shell stones, 
8 mms thick 

Two books: Go for Beginners 
by K. Iwamoto, 9-dan; and 
An Introduction to Go by 

James Davies. 


Q = (503) 683-1331 


Also available: 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Master- 
card and Visa welcome. 


Please call or write: 75% 
Shibumi Trading 4.7 
PO. Box 1-F, Dept. G 
Eugene, Oregon 97440 g 


More ~ 


Orient _™ 
More Often. 


No airline can take you to more of the Orient more 
comfortably and conveniently than Japan Air Lines. 

Discover the luxury, the elegance, the impeccable service 
of Japan Air Lines on your next flight to the Orient. For reserva- 
tions, call your travel agent or Japan Air Lines: 800-JAL-FONE 
(525-3663). 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
We give you more of the Orient. 


From NewYork Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Honolulu Anchorage Vancouver Mexico City Sao Paulo Rio de Janeiro 


